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City Ignores Plea for Fair Hiring 


Commission won't listen 
mayor misleads media 


By Eli Braun 

Contributing Writer 

C incinnati’s Fair Hir¬ 
ing Now Coalition 
rallied at City Hall 
on Feb. 25 to deliver over 
1,000 letters from city resi¬ 
dents and community groups 
asking Mayor Mark Mallory 
and his ap- 
pointed 
Civil Ser¬ 
vice Com¬ 
mission to 
end their 
policy of 
denying 
city jobs 
to qualified applicants who 
have felony convictions. 

The Civil Service Commis¬ 
sion is responsible for estab¬ 
lishing screening standards 
used in the hiring of certain 
civil service employees for 
the city of Cincinnati. 

For at least three years the 
mayor and the Civil Service 
Commission have refused to 
acknowledge that a no-fel- 
on hiring policy even exists, 
much less consider creating 
a smarter policy. The AMOS 
Project, the Ohio Justice & 
Policy Center and the Cincin¬ 
nati Human Relations Com¬ 
mission therefore joined to¬ 
gether to draw attention to 
the discriminatory practice. 

The city’s obstructionist 
stance was only more deeply 
confirmed by its response to 
the rally. 

Representatives of the Fair 
Hiring Now Coalition planned 
to testify during the commis¬ 
sion’s regular Feb. 25 meeting, 
but upon learning of the rally, 
the commission canceled the 
section for public comment. 
Over 50 Cincinnati residents 
arrived at City Hall for the 
commission’s 9 a.m. meeting 
only to find that they would 
have no opportunity to tes¬ 
tify. News crews from WLWT 
and WXIX captured their sur¬ 
prise on video. 

After the rally, the mayor’s 
staff called the news stations 
to deny that the city had a 
no-felon hiring policy. It was 
all a miscommunication, the 
mayor’s staff asserted. The 
news stations pulled the sto¬ 
ries. 

The concerted efforts of 


respected community groups 
representing thousands of 
Cincinnatians apparently 
arose from a misunderstand¬ 
ing that could be cleared up 
by a single phone call. 

The morning after the rally, 
Mallory taped a segment for 
WKRC’s Newsmakers with 
Dan Hurley, in which he once 
again de¬ 
nied that 
the city’s 
no -felon 
hiring poli¬ 
cy existed. 

“There is 
not a blan¬ 
ket policy 
that says we cannot hire fel¬ 
ons,” Mallory said. “It’s always 
been my belief that you have 
to give people that second 
opportunity. The city of Cin¬ 
cinnati can’t be exempt.” 

Mallory’s claim doesn’t 
match the evidence, accord¬ 
ing to David Singleton, ex¬ 
ecutive director of the Ohio 
Justice & Policy Center. 

“Bottom line,” he said on 
a different segment of News¬ 
makers , “if you’re applying 
for a civil service job, you’re 
not going to get it if you have 
a criminal record.” 

While the mayor maintains 
one fagade for the cameras, he 
presides over a government 
that denies rehabilitated peo¬ 
ple with criminal records the 
opportunity to work for their 
city. 

Stop That Singing 

The commission canceled 
its public comment section 
the afternoon before the rally. 
It did not explain why. There 
was no time to alert commu¬ 
nity members who planned 
to attend. 

“That train had left the sta¬ 
tion,” said organizer Stephen 
JohnsonGrove, who directs 
the Second Chance Project 
at the Ohio Justice & Policy 
Center, where he focuses on 
alleviating barriers faced by 
former offenders. 

While organizers passed 
out an agenda and song sheet, 
Cincinnati Police Sgt. Rich¬ 
ard Antoine told the group, 
“There will be no singing or 

See City, p. 4 


“You have a First 
Amendment right to say 
what you need to say. Please 
don’t be dissuaded.” 

- Stephen JohnsonGrove 



The Fair Hiring Now Coalition demands change. Photo by Nate Wenstrup. 


Council Turns Backs 
on Metropole Tenants 

Millions in subsidies for boutique hotel 


By Paul Kopp 

Contributing Writer 


R obert Britton sat calmly as he waited 
to speak at the March 3 meeting of 
Cincinnati City Council. 

“I would like to read a scrip¬ 
ture from the Living Way Bible,” 
he said. “Anyone that oppresses 
the poor insults God, who made 
them. That’s chapter 14 Prov¬ 
erbs, the 31st verse." 

Britton was among a group 
of activists attending the meet¬ 
ing to show their support for 
the low-income tenants of the 
Metropole Apartments. The ten¬ 
ants, some of whom also spoke 
at the meeting, oppose a plan by 
the Cincinnati Center City De¬ 
velopment Corp. (3CDC) that will force them 
to move so the Metropole can be renovated 
and turned into a boutique hotel. 

The topic of the council meeting was wheth¬ 
er to give 3CDC and its partner, 21c Hotels, a 
$2.5 million grant and a $4.5 million loan to 
help fund the renovation. Also being voted on 
was an ordinance that would exempt 3CDC 
from paying property taxes on improvements 
to the Metropole during the renovation. 

During the public forum, sides in the debate 
were quickly drawn. Activists spoke against 
the funding and the forced relocation of ten¬ 


ants while local business praised 3CDC for its 
work and its approach in helping the tenants 
with the relocation process. 

'This should enrage’ 

Andy Church, president of the 
Downtown Residents Council, 
said the group wants to main¬ 
tain diversity downtown. 

“3CDC has gone above and 
beyond what one would expect 
of many other companies pur¬ 
suing a similar deal,” he said. 
“We feel this project is a net 
positive for the city.” 

Others discussed in more de¬ 
tail the positive effects the city 
could see from the addition of 
the hotel. 

Steve Loftin is president of the Cincinnati 
Arts Association, which operates the Aronoff 
Center across the street from the Metropole. 
He said he has seen the positive effect 21c has 
had in Louisville, where it opened a hotel in 
2006. 

David Ginsburg, president of Downtown 
Cincinnati Inc., said the hotel will help round 
out the “backstage entertainment” area 
downtown and continue the neighborhood’s 
commercial revitalization, bringing jobs to 

See Metropole, p. 5 


“I would like to 
read a scripture 
from the Living Way 
Bible. Anyone that 
oppresses the poor 
insults God, who 
made them. That’s 
chapter 14 Proverbs, 
the 31st verse.” 

- Robert Britton 
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By The 
Numbers 
8 

The number of years Farron 
Allen worked for the West 
Virginia Turnpike before 
devoting himself to art 
(seepage 16). 


None 

The number of citizens 
allowed to speak to the 
Cincinnati Civil Service 
Commission on its policy of 
barring felons from city jobs 
(seepage 1). 


546 

The number of scientific 
studies used in an analysis 
of the effect that faith has 
on the human brain 
(seepage 11). 


1,200 

The number of signatures 
Dan La Botz obtained when 
he sought 500 in order to 
qualify for the ballot 
(seepage 3). 


2000 

The year President Clinton 
signed an order requiring 
government agencies to 
offer services for people with 
limited proficiency in English 
(seepage 7). 


1967 

The year Sonny Williams 
was sent to fight in 
Vietnam, after a military 
recruiter duped him 
(seepage 14). 


$400 

The amount a Metropole 
tenant receives to help move 
to a new apartment 
(seepage 1). 

$2.5 

million 

The amount the city of 
Cincinnati is giving 
3CDC to help kick out 
Metropole tenants 
(seepage 1). 


49cc 

The size of the motor on 
Kenny BusselFs bicycle 
(seepage 9). 


1975 

The year Va Vang moved 
from Laos to Thailand 
before emigrating to the 
United States 
(seepage 10). 


The Vibe 





By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 


Cincinnati Continues Attack on Charities 

Never mind the foreclosure crisis, the recession, unemployment rates of 10 percent 
and worse. The city of Cincinnati is still determined to restrict charities and social- 
service agencies in its poorest neighborhood - a move that attorney Tim Burke finds 
mind-boggling. 

“At a time when governments, businesses and individuals are facing frightening eco¬ 
nomic prospects, jobs are being lost to budget shortfalls, homeowners are losing their 
homes and increasingly long lines are forming at food pantries, it is difficult to under¬ 
stand the city's desire to curtail social services in the area of Cincinnati where they are 
needed the most, Over-the-Rhine,” Burke writes. 

His criticism is part of a response to the city’s effort to quash a lawsuit challenging 
the constitutionality of a 2008 resolution by city council. The resolution, sponsored by 
Councilman Chris Bortz, says the “unchecked proliferation” of social-services agencies 
has the potential to negatively impact Over-the-Rhine. 

U.S. Magistrate Timothy Black held a hearing March 5 on the city’s motion to dismiss 
the suit, filed by the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless, Bethany House Ser¬ 
vices, Justice Watch, Joseph House, Mary Magdalene House, the Drop Inn Center, the 
Cincinnati Interfaith Workers’ Center and seven individuals. The resolution violates the 
U.S. Constitution’s Due Process Clause and Equal Protection Clause, infringes on free 
speech and is an abuse of the city’s powers under state law, according to Burke. 

“The resolution clearly tells plaintiff social-service agencies that they are not wel¬ 
come in Over-the-Rhine, that any expansion of services or programming will be looked 
at with heightened scrutiny by the city of Cincinnati and that, if any excuse ‘permitted 
by law’ can be found to shut them down or restrict their ability to expand, then the 
city will do so,” Burke’s response says. “Should they seek to open or expand a program 
selling clothing to the poor for small amounts of money or for no money at all, such a 
service would be viewed with a more heightened scrutiny under the resolution than if 
Family Dollar, with its steeply discounted prices, moved in next door.” 

The city’s motion argues that council’s resolution hasn’t been implemented yet and 
therefore hasn’t caused any harm. 

“It is odd that the plaintiffs went to the trouble to try to make a federal resolution that 
expressly directed the city manager to follow and pursuant to which the city manager 
has not even acted,” the motion says. “The lawsuit is premature. The plaintiffs have not 
suffered any injury.” 

Nonsense, Burke says. 

“If the city had declared that the excess of lawyers in the downtown area was dimin¬ 
ishing the quality of legal services or that doctors were so concentrated on Clifton’s pill 
hill that they were harmful to their patients, and then directed the city manager to limit 
their operations, as appropriate, would not the harm be clear?” he writes. “So it is here 
for the social-service agencies and their clients.” 

Black heard oral arguments March 5. He has not yet issued his findings. 

Other Madness is Under Control 

The same day that the Homeless Coalition was in federal court, its executive director, 
Josh Spring, was in Hamilton County Municipal Court for the arraignment of Michael 
K. Taylor, aka Madness, charged with felonious assault. Taylor allegedly beat Street- 
vibes vendor Robert Meehan so badly that he had to be placed in a medically induced 
coma (see “The ‘Madness’ of Hate Downtown,’ issue of Feb. 15-28). Taylor then fled to 
Las Vegas and was extradited to Cincinnati. He is now in jail under a $750,000 bond 
pending indictment. 

“Today Mr. Meehan is still recovering,” Spring says. “The bones in his face are pre¬ 
cariously floating in place. The Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless believes 
that Mr. Meehan was beaten with such disregard for his life because Taylor believed he 
was homeless. Nationally there is a running trend of people who are homeless being at¬ 
tacked and often killed. The attackers believe that because the person is homeless the 
person does not matter and there will be no consequences for such actions.” 

What if the City Helped Workers Instead? 

Meehan was attacked outside the Metropole Apartments, whose new owner, the 
Cincinnati Center City Development Corp., is forcing out the low-income tenants in 
order to build a boutique hotel for tourists (see “City Council Turns back on Metropole 
Tenants,” page 1). That kind of economic development, with the city constantly sup¬ 
porting big money over working people’s interests, will be the topic of an April 5 forum 
sponsored by Xavier University Students for Economic Justice. The panel’s subject - 
“Controversial Topics in Cincinnati Urban Development” - is inspired in part by a study 
by Dan La Botz, Socialist candidate for an Ohio seat in the U.S. Senate (see “Maybe it’s 
Time for a troublemaker,” page 1). 

“In Cincinnati, seven dominant corporations and some other companies guide all 

the important civic, cultural, and social organizations of the city,” La Botz wrote. 
“They influence or control the boards of directors of foundations, universities, muse¬ 
ums, and social welfare organizations. They sit on boards while community members 
and working people are virtually excluded from participation. Middle class and work¬ 
ing class people have almost no role in these organizations or at best have token rep¬ 
resentation.” 

The panel discussion is from 7-9 p.m. April 5 at Kelley Auditorium at Xavier Univer¬ 
sity. Admission is free. 
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Maybe it’s Time for a Troublemaker 


Dan La Botz runs for U.S. Senate 


By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 

T he further left one’s politics goes, the more argu¬ 
mentative is the company he keeps. Thus while 
many progressives in Cincinnati might agree with 
Dan La Botz’s policy views, he is not necessarily every local 
activist’s favorite. 

That won’t faze La Botz, who brings an unusual combi¬ 
nation of political scholarship and organizing experience to 
the Ohio race for U.S. Senate. A veteran of union campaigns, 
anti-war movements and the ongoing struggle against rac¬ 
ism, La Botz has spent 45 years in the politics of the work¬ 
place, the ballot box and the street. Now he’s making his first 
run for elective office, and he’s doing it under the banner of 
a party whose very name has been used as a smear against 
the far more moderate views of President Obama. 

La Botz is running as a member of the Socialist Party 
USA. 

“ ‘Socialist’ has become a dirty word but it’s also become 
an attractive word,” he says. 

He describes his effort to get 500 signatures to qualify for 
the May 4 primary election. He gathered 1,200 and has been 
certified for the ballot. 



Dan La Botz wants to abolish corporations. Photo by Drew Goebel. 


“Here’s the re¬ 
sponses I got,” La 
Botz says. “There 
were some peo¬ 
ple who just 
turned away. But 
I didn’t have one 
person who got 
nasty or call me names. For the first time in 45 years as an activist, I 
didn’t have one person tell me to go back to Russia. I also had people 
say, ‘You can’t be any worse than what we have in Washington now.’ 
Another response I got was people said, ‘This is America. Everybody 
has the right to run for office.’ Young people would turn away. They 
weren’t interested in politics in the usual way. But then, when you 
said, ‘Socialist candidate,’ they would turn around and say, ‘Here, let 
me sign that.’ These were not people who belong to political organi¬ 
zations. They have come to self-identify as leftist or socialist. It had 
made people on the left and right think and say, ‘If I want health care, 
I guess I’m a socialist.’ ” 

Abolishing corporations 

La Botz explains his concept of democratic socialism as a contrast 
to the power of corporations in the so-called “free market.” 

“We have several corporate headquarters downtown,” he says. 
“Those headquarters can hold a board of directors meeting of 12 to 20, 
usually white men, and take a vote and decide to close a factory and 
put out of work an entire town. Today the corporation, like slavery, is 
an institution that should be abolished. Closing a factory, destroying 
the economy of a town, is too important a decision to be in the hands 
10 or 20 men. That is a decision society should make. Skilled trades¬ 
men, factory workers, secretaries, electricians, millwrights, accoun¬ 
tants, advertising people - all of those people created that wealth, and 
that wealth should be seen as our common property.” 

The economic initiatives of the Bush and Obama administrations - 
bailing out failing mega-banks and the auto industry - primarily ben¬ 
efited the corporations that profit from them, according to La Botz. 

“The government decided to save the auto industry,” he says. “They 
continue to move plants abroad. Even though they have been saved, 
they continue to go to the workers and demand concessions in wages 
and health care. Let’s use that money to create a kind of not-for-profit 
company that works for the people of Ohio. Let’s build solar panels. 
Let’s build wind energy. Let’s have them use their talent to create a 
new industry and have that industry run democratically. ... We could 
build an industry, using our tax dollars under the priority of the peo¬ 
ple of our state. What would it mean to have the secretary who reads 
Streetvibes make a good living wage and have a voice in running the 
company? How about a world where all the clerical workers have a 
vote in the way the company is run? 

“I don’t think democratic socialism is easy. But a system in which 
a very few people keep all the wealth for themselves and make all the 
decisions is a very poor option.” 

La Botz opposes the U.S. wars in Iraq and Afghanistan. He believes 
Obama’s continuation of those wars is causing disillusionment with 
his own supporters. 

“It seems to me Obama must be a big disappointment to those who 


“Today the corporation, like slavery, is an 
institution that should be abolished. Closing a 
factory, destroying the economy of a town, is too 
important a decision to be in the hands 10 or 20 
men. That is a decision society should make.” 
-Dan La Botz 


voted for him,” La Botz says. “Many people voted for Obama because 
they wanted to end the wars. They wanted a different foreign poli¬ 
cy. The war has continued in Iraq. It’s expanded in Afghanistan. It’s 
expanded to Pakistan. There is a danger of war in Yemen. There is a 
danger of war with Iran. Obama continues the same foreign policy 
as Bush. These wars are not good for America. They promote terror¬ 
ism.” 


Tight Back' 


His Senate run isn’t the only new thing in La Botz’s life. At age 64 
he has begun learning to play guitar, a useful aid in his new job as an 
elementary-school Spanish teacher. 

“It’s challenging because it’s all new,” he says. “I’ve neither taught 
Spanish nor taught young children before.” 

An adjunct professor of U.S. history at the University of Cincinnati, 
La Botz has also taught at Miami University and Northern Kentucky 
University. He is the author of books on the history of labor unions, 
Mexico and Indonesia, including Rank and File Rebellion and A Trou¬ 
blemaker's Handbook: How to Fight Back Where You Work-And Win! 

La Botz has 
a history of 
working with 
successful co¬ 
alitions. He is 
a member of 
Cincinnati Pro¬ 
gressive Action, 
which worked 
with the Cin¬ 
cinnati Chapter of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People to defeat a tax to build a new jail in Hamilton County. 
When voters defeated the tax, the county commissioners ignored the 
election and imposed the tax anyway. La Botz and his allies then or¬ 
ganized to overturn it, and won again. 

In 2001 La Botz was active in the March 4 lustice, a large, non-vi¬ 
olent movement against police violence after a Cincinnati Police of¬ 
ficer killed an unarmed African-American teenager wanted on traffic 
citations. 

Although he is all but certain to win the Socialist Party primary - 
he is the only candidate on the ballot - he is more realistic about the 
general election in November. He recently spoke to a class at Seven 
Hills High School. 

“One of the students said, ‘Why would you do this when you know 
you can’t win?’ It seems to me the reason is to present an alternative 
and to network across the state and put people in touch with each 
other and kind of encourage people to fight back,” La Botz says. “The 
reason for doing this is there’s such incredible disenchantment with 
the government and political parties. 

“My goal right now is to reach out to people across the state to cre¬ 
ate a political movement. I’m trying to reach out to people who be¬ 
long to the faith community, people who belong to labor unions and 
young activists. I’m not going to be able to cover every precinct in the 
state but I think we can have a presence in all the larger cities. I would 
like this to be the kind of campaign that gives expression to the work¬ 
ers’ concerns.” 


“My goal right now is to reach out to people 
across the state to create a political movement. 
Pm trying to reach out to people who belong to 
the faith community, people who belong to labor 
unions and young activists.” 

-Dan LaBotz 


The opinions expressed here are not to be perceived as an endorsement or reflecting the views of the 
Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Homeless, which publishes Streetvibes. 
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City Ignores Plea for Fair Hiring 

Continued from page 1 


chanting in these hallways! This is a workplace, not a place of pro¬ 
test. If you need to sing, you’ll go outside where you need to be.” 

JohnsonGrove spoke up. 

“You have a First Amendment right to say what you need to say,” 
he reminded the group. “Please don’t be dissuaded.” 

At 9:15 a.m., when the commission opened the meeting room 
doors, over 50 Cincinnati citizens tried to squeeze inside. Half fit 
into the room, while others filled the outside hallway. 

“Ain’t council chambers the people’s house?” asked coalition 
member Marjorie Moseley. 

Inside the crowded meeting room, Fair Hiring Campaign orga¬ 
nizers Pastor Troy Jackson and JohnsonGrove negotiated for two 
minutes of speaking time with the commis- 
= sion. Jackson, of University Christian Church, 

“Jesus was a felon. an AMOS Project congregation, spoke first. 
Moses murdered a “Jesus was a felon,” he said. “Moses mur- 

man. Joseph, Moses, dered a man. Joseph, Moses, Jeremiah, Peter, 
Jeremiah, Peter, Paul Paul and James all spent time in prison. Jesus 
and James all spent time was a convicted criminal when he went to the 
in prison. Jesus was a cross. Our faith teaches us that people with 
convicted criminal when criminal records should not be forever con- 
he went to the cross. demned.” 

Our faith teaches us JohnsonGrove also spoke, 

that people with criminal “The current policy of barring all former of- 
records should not be fenders is wooden, rigid, one-size fits all, and 
forever condemned.” we need a fairer way forward,” he said. “We’re 
- Pastor Troy Jackson not asking for guaranteed jobs. We just want 
- fair consideration for people with old and ir¬ 
relevant criminal records.” 

The commission gave no reply. Others who wished to speak were 
not permitted. 

“If people have meaningful jobs, they tend to become produc¬ 
tive members of society,” said Sheila Donaldson-Johnson, a reha¬ 
bilitated former offender who would have spoken during the open 
forum. “Being able to support your family makes all the difference 
in the world.” 

From the third-floor meeting room, the crowd migrated down¬ 
stairs to the mayor’s office to deliver over 1,000 letters of support, 
encouraging the city to change its hiring policy. 

Descending City Hall’s marble steps past the stained glass win¬ 
dows, coalition members sang, “It’s my brother and my sister and 
it’s me, Oh Lord, standing in the need of jobs! It’s we, it’s we, it’s we, 
Oh Lord, standing in the need of jobs!” 

No one was arrested or asked to leave. 

The mayor’s office had locked its doors and police officers 
blocked the entrance. 

“Are you saying that the mayor doesn’t want to hear from us?” 
JohnsonGrove asked the officers, loud enough for the assembly to 
hear. 

Antoine replied that Mallory wasn’t in. 

“Are you saying that no one from the mayor’s staff wants to hear 
from us?” JohnsonGrove said. 

The doors opened. 

JohnsonGrove presented the letters in stacks of a hundred, fol¬ 
lowed by organizational letters of support from multiple religious 
congregations, Talbert House, the Urban League, Cincinnati State 
Community and Technical College and the law offices of former 
Hamilton County Prosecutor Michael Allen and former Cincinnati 
Mayor David Mann. 

The crowd shuffled out to the City Hall steps, while police of¬ 
ficers pulled the organizers aside. 

Standing on the City Hall steps moments later, Pastor Gregory 
Chandler, president of the AMOS Project, told the coalition that the 
police officers said that their gathering had been illegal. 

“I thought it was a public building!” someone cried out. 

“Not too public,” called another. 

Chandler rallied the group. 

“We thank them for the opportunity to have this discourse,” he 
said. 

Elsewhere he explained his opposition to the city’s policy. 

“Treating folks who have turned their lives around like pariahs 
damages them and it damages all of us. ... The city’s no-felon rule 
violates our fundamental values, damages struggling families, and 
tears at the fabric of our society,” Chandler said. 

Second chances 

The letters that the Fair Hiring Campaign presented to the may¬ 
or’s office encouraged the city to adopt guidelines to help deter¬ 
mine whether an individual with a felony record should be hired. 

The city could consider the gravity of the offense, the age of the 
applicant at the time of the offense, the time elapsed, the relevance 



The dispute over the city’s ban on hiring former felony offenders 
started when Gene Mays was denied employment for a 15-year- 
old drug conviction. Photo by Calvin Chen. 


of the offense to the duties of the present job and evidence of re¬ 
habilitation. 

But the city jettisons such nuance in categorically barring peo¬ 
ple with irrelevant and seemingly ancient criminal records. These 
restrictions hinder the ability of former offenders to successfully 
reintegrate after completing their sentences. By condemning re¬ 
habilitated people to unemployment and under-employment, the 
no-felon hiring policy ends up increasing the burden on the city’s 
own overloaded criminal justice and public welfare systems. 

Gene Mays, profiled in Nov. 1, 2009, of Streetvibes , was one such 
candidate for city employment. Mays ranked first in his class all five 
years of his union apprenticeship and is by all accounts a supreme¬ 
ly qualified electrician. The commission _ 

saw extensive evidence of his rehabilitation 

from his nonviolent 13- and 19-year-old “Treating folks who have 
drug felonies, but concluded anyway that turned their lives around 
“he had a couple of felony convictions on like pariahs damages them 
his record, and could therefore not be hired and it damages all of us. 

for city employment.” ... The city’s no-felon rule 

Their assessment came in spite of the violates our fundamental 
mayor’s claim that the city doesn’t bar for- values, damages struggling 
mer offenders from city jobs. The city’s law families, and tears at the 
department fought Mays’s appeal to the fabric of our society,” 
Ohio Supreme Court. - Pastory Gregory Chandler 

Advocates explain that after a certain - 

period of time, someone with a criminal 

record is at no greater risk of offending than a same-aged coun¬ 
terpart who has never offended. Researchers confirmed that fact 
in a May 2009 study in the journal Criminology. For example, they 
found that for 18-year-olds arrested for burglary in 1980, that pe¬ 
riod was 7.7 years. Yet people convicted of crimes far less serious 
than robbery needlessly face job barriers decades later. 

The no-felon hiring policy is based on fear, not evidence. Far 
from making our communities safer, job restrictions serve to pun¬ 
ish people with old criminal records years after they have paid 
their debt to society. They also apparently serve the interests of a 
duplicitous mayor who preaches a message of second chances that 
his own administration demonstrably ignores. 

His obfuscation thwarts not just the media’s responsibility to 
report honestly, but the efforts of rehabilitated people seeking to 
serve their families and, in spite of their mayor, their city. 


Call 513-421-7803 xll to learn about Streetvibes subscriptions 
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Council Turns Backs 
on Metropole Tenants 

Continued from page 1 as an opportunity to also dis¬ 

cuss other elements of the con- 
low-income individuals and increasing troversy. 

property values. Contrary to what some think, 

But Josh Spring, executive director of the a relocation process has not 
Greater Cincinnati Coalition for the Home- been approved by the U.S. De- 
less, made the case against the funding pro- partment of Housing and Ur- 
posal. ban Development (HUD), ac- 

“This is the status quo,” he said. “This cording to Spring, 
is why we have homelessness to the level “We have heard numerous 
that we know. Now in 2010,3CDC desires to stories of tenants giving up their 

_ keep the status leases under high amounts of 

quo, desires to intimidation and never actu- 
“The issue here is: Can we remove Metro- ally getting what was supposed 
make sure that there is a pole tenants to be on the other end,” Spring 
fair and equitable way which from downtown, said. “Tenants have said that 
folks can be relocated? These are people they desire to stay downtown, 

Four hundred dollars is just who are black, and it should be a priority of 
not enough money (to help people who are this council to keep diversity in 
someone) relocate. The other poor, people the downtown.” 
issue is, if individuals are who are handi- 3CDC President Stephen 
fearful of living in a certain capped. These Leeper and spokeswoman Kelly 
neighborhood, I would not in are all protected Leon were at the meeting but 
any way support forcing that.” classes. To top it did not speak during the forum. 

- Councilman Cecil Thomas off, they come to After the meeting Leeper gave With low-income residents evicted, a boutique hotel will 

- you and ask for interviews to local TV stations. move in. Photo by Bill Haigh. 

$2.5 million to Asked about Metropole tenants’ 
go to an out-of-town company to do this, concerns, Leeper expressed his 
This should enrage but instead most of you interest in helping tenants relo- 

are deciding to work with them, deciding to cate smoothly. ceive safe and quality housing. I got that 

join in displacing tenants.” Vice Mayor Roxanne Quails held her gaze commitment from Mr. Leeper.” 

Attorney Rickell Howard of the Legal Aid firmly on each speaker, while other mem- Councilman Chris Bortz said he thinks 
Society, who represents the Metropole Ten- bers of council looked on or quietly talked the addition of a hotel in the backstage 
ants Association, noted that a past resolu- among themselves. Neither Councilwoman entertainment district is happening at the 
tion by city council calls for a minimum Leslie Ghiz nor Mayor Mark Mallory were perfect time due to the increased amount 
of 1,300 units of affordable housing in the present for the forum. of activity there. 

central business district. Council approved both ordinances 8-1. Thomas said he could not support the 

“3CDC and 21c is proposing turning 230 With the exception of Cecil Thomas, who plan for various reasons, including the fact 
units of affordable housing into hotel rooms cast the dissenting vote, each council mem- that HUD hasn’t yet approved 3CDC’s plan 
with no proposal for a replacement of those her spoke in support of the project. for relocating tenants. He also addressed 

230 units,” she said. Ghiz said that, when she learned of the other concerns about 3CDC’s relocation ef- 

Vlasta Molak, founder of the GAIA Foun- possibility of the renovation, her first ques- forts: 
dation, a non-profit educational and re- tion was, “What about the residents?” She “The issue here is: Can we make sure that 
search organization, said the Metropole is a added that it is very hard for political lead- there is a fair and equitable way which folks 
poor choice for the site of the hotel. ers to face this kind of dilemma, and she be- can be relocated?” Thomas said. “Four hun- 

“There are many empty buildings just lieves 3CDC has handled it very delicately dred dollars is just not enough money (to 
a few blocks north of the Metropole,” she and with respect. help someone) relocate. The other issue is, 

said. “If 3CDC is such an efficient business Councilman Charles Winburn voted to if individuals are fearful of living in a cer- 
organization that can develop the city, then back the hotel but claimed solidarity with tain neighborhood, I would not in any way 
let them fix what needs to be fixed. (The Metropole tenants. support forcing that.” 

city) should not give them money to evict “I grew up on the streets of Cincinnati, Spring cast the issue as a moral dilem- 
people from their homes while there are all and I know firsthand what it’s like to be ma. 

these empty buildings.” homeless,” he said. “I will never turn my “Today we are here to judge your moral- 

back on the homeless. Though I may not ity, to judge where you will side,” he said. 

Fortune 500 coalition have power to reverse the Metropole situa- “We are the coalition for the homeless. We 

tion, I do have the power to hold 3CDC ac- also have the NAACP and all these other 
Though council was solely addressing countable. I have gotten certain assurances groups. 3CDC is the coalition of Fortune 
the funding issue, activists used the forum from them to make sure that residents re- 500 companies.” 
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More Trouble Ahead for Haiti 


Only plastic between Haiti's homeless and the coming storms 



A tent erected over the remains of a house in Port-au-Prince. REUTERS/Carlos Barria. 


By Olesya Dmitracova 

Street News Service 

L ondon, England - Seasonal rains and hurricanes spell trouble for Haiti 
in the best of times, but with hundreds of thousands of people living 
in flimsy makeshift shelters after January's earthquake, this year the 
dangers are much greater. 

The rainy season begins in earnest in early April and the hurricane season in 
early June, according to the World Meteorological Organization (WMO). Both 
can be deadly. 

“If a hurricane hits Haiti head on, the loss of life will be severe, and every 
temporary housing camp will be wiped out,” Cameron Sinclair, co-founder of 
non-profit design and building group Architecture for Humanity, wrote in a 
blog. 

Margareta Wahlstrom, U.N. Special Representative of the Secretary-General 
for Disaster Risk Reduction in Geneva, offers a similar warning for the Haitian 
capital. 

It bore the brunt of the January 12 earthquake, which has killed up to 300,000 
people. 

“Port-au-Prince is built on vulnerable small slopes and mountains,” she told 
Reuters AlertNet. “With the rains, these slopes start softening up and cause 
mudslides like we have seen in the past, causing schools to collapse and more 
deaths.” 

A series of storms in Haiti in 2008 already showed the extent of damage they 
can cause, even to sturdy buildings. More than 800 people were killed, and 
nearly I million left homeless or in dire need of help. 

Haiti is extremely vulnerable to floods and mudslides because most of its 

Go Ahead: Ask a Vendor 

Invitation to a dialogue with our readers 

Streetvibes vendors see a lot that you might not. For example, some can 
describe what goes on in an abandoned building at night when they 
sleep there. 

Have you ever wondered what it's like to stand on a street corner selling 
newspapers? That's hardly a common occupation anymore. 

How much money do Streetvibes vendors make - and what do they do 
with it? Do they have other jobs? 

If you have questions, some of our vendors would like to answer them. 

“Go Ahead: Ask a Vendor” will be an occasional feature, with questions 
submitted by readers and answered by Streetvibes vendors. 

You may direct your question to a specific vendor or we'll invite one to 
respond. Only include your name if you want to. 

Send questions to streetvibes2@yahoo.com 
Or to Streetvibes, 117 E. 12th St. Cincinnati, Ohio 45202. 

Go ahead. Ask. 


hillsides have been stripped bare. 

Cutting down trees to make charcoal to sell for fuel is a last resort for many 
rural Haitians who have no other income between harvests. 

There is no talk in the Haiti aid community of building enough durable 
housing before the storms start and no mention so far of evacuation plans in 
case of floods or mudslides. 

“We have a huge challenge in terms of just providing emergency shelter 
-something that we feel that, if we put all of our weight behind, as we are do¬ 
ing right now, we will be able (to do),” said Kristen Knutson, a spokeswoman 
for the U.N. office that is coordinating the international relief effort, in a tele¬ 
phone interview from Haiti. 

She added that aid groups were for now focusing on providing plastic shel¬ 
ter materials to earthquake survivors and that more robust housing would be 
needed in the longer-term. 

The International Federation of Red Cross and Red Crescent Societies (IFRC), 
which is coordinating all shelter-related aid work in Haiti, is so far building 
only one model transitional house and hopes construction of more houses will 
begin before the rainy season. 

'Minimal Protection , 

Beyond distributing waterproof shelter materials, aid agencies are also 
working to improve sanitation and health care - all essential in wet conditions 
which help infections spread. 

Neither tents nor tarpaulins, however, will provide more than minimal 
protection from the Haitian rainy season which peaks in May, when Port-au- 
Prince gets an average 230 mm of rain and sometimes as much as 50 mm in 
two hours. 

The hurricane season, which begins later in the year, is of special concern,” 
IFRC said in a statement. 

When asked for more information, including on evacuation plans, an IFRC 
spokesman in Haiti declined to comment further. 

The WMO has also been asking Haitian authorities and some aid agencies 
on the ground whether it would be possible to anticipate floods and move the 
displaced people - many of whom have camped out in low-lying planes and 
near the sea - to safer ground, said Maryam Golnaraghi, who heads the disas¬ 
ter risk-reduction program at the U.N. weather body. 

“I do not know the answer to that,” she told Reuters AlertNet. 

Before any evacuation can begin, reliable and consistent forecasts of ex¬ 
treme weather must reach the government and relief groups quickly. 

In Haiti, that is difficult, as the earthquake shattered its weather stations; 
and now several countries are supplying meteorological information to the 
country. 

To prevent any confusion, the WMO is working with Haiti's authorities to 
ensure that all weather forecasts are channeled through Haiti's single official 
meteorological service. 

Another challenge is disseminating the information, now that only a fifth of 
all media in Haiti are working, Golnaraghi said. 

As those aims are achieved one by one, Haiti will become better prepared 
for the stormy season. But time is short and the number of people at risk enor¬ 
mous. 

“We recognize that this is minimal perfection,” said Knutson from the U.N. 
Office for the Coordination of Humanitarian Affairs (OCHA). 

Photo courtesy of Reuters. © Street News Service: www.street-papers.org 
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Once Upon a Time: Access Justice 

Ohio courts translate forms for immigrants 


By Anne Skove 
Contributing Writer 


W hen my great-grandmother was 14, she left her fam¬ 
ily in Eastern Europe, boarded a boat and ended up in 
Cleveland by way of Baltimore. She had a job, owned 
property, gave birth to children and got married as often as the 
Wife of Bath. Every year she renewed her green card. And she loved 
The Three Stooges - physical comedy that appeals to everyone, no 
matter what language they speak. You don’t need to translate a pie 
in the face. 

Most people can tell a similar a family story. Eventually, we go 
all Borg-like and assimilate. We learn to speak impeccable English 
- my great-grandmother and grandmother made sure their secret 
language wasn’t passed down through the generations. Meanwhile 
the federal government - not unlike Moe and friends - remains ac¬ 
cessible to everyone, whatever their level of English. 

President Clinton signed Executive Order 13166, “Improving Ac¬ 
cess to Services for Persons with Limited English Proficiency,” in 
2000. Along with the Department of lustice’s Enforcement of Title 
VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 - National Origin Discrimination 
Against Persons With Limited English Proficiency, it required fed¬ 
eral agencies to “prepare a plan to improve access to its federally 
conducted programs and activities by eligible LEP persons.” 

These documents follow our country’s longstanding tradition of 

welcoming im¬ 
migrants by en¬ 
suring that the 
federal govern¬ 
ment and agen¬ 
cies receiving 
federal assis¬ 
tance are acces¬ 
sible to people 


These documents follow our country’s 
longstanding tradition of welcoming immigrants by 
ensuring that the federal government and agencies 
receiving federal assistance are accessible to 
people with limited English proficiency (LEP). 


with limited English proficiency (LEP). 

Last fall at the Ohio ludicial Conference, “the DOI reminded at¬ 
tendees of their obligations regarding language access and compli¬ 
ance with Title VI of the Civil Rights Act,” says Bruno Romero, man¬ 
ager of the Supreme Court of Ohio Interpreter Services Program. 
This obligation led to the translation of court documents. 

With a grant from the Ohio State Bar Foundation grant, the Su¬ 
preme Court of Ohio funded the translation project. Certain court 
forms are now available in the five most-requested languages: Ara¬ 
bic, Mandarin, Russian, Somali and Spanish. Twenty-seven differ¬ 
ent instructional forms were selected for translation. They include 
waivers of rights, forms relating to juvenile court and forms relat¬ 
ing to domestic violence issues. 

“Often, interpreters, particularly unqualified interpreters, sum¬ 
marize, omit or misinterpret documents, principally when the 
documents have to be sight-translated on the spot,” Romero says. 
“By having these documents, courts can avoid the consequences 
of mistranslated statements or misunderstood instructions.” 

The problem that has plagued courts is: How much knowledge 
of English is enough? There is no test, and it can be difficult to as- 


Streetvlbes is a newspaper that provides relevant discussions of 
homelessness, poverty and other related social justice issues 
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Be sure to always purchase Streetvib^s from a badged vendor. 



The Ohio Supreme Court building in Columbus, Ohio. 


sess just how much a person understands. 

Tools have been created to help identify people with limited Eng¬ 
lish skills and their respective needs. Law enforcement can use the 
“I Speak ...” cards, a list of languages from Arabic to Zulu used to 
help communicate with victims, witnesses and others who might 
come into contact with the criminal justice system. A bench card, 
“Working with Foreign Language Interpreters in the Courtroom,” 
is available to help judges decide whether an interpreter is needed 
and to help determine interpreter qualifications. 

The translated forms are yet another nail in the LEP toolbox. 
“Greater access to the courts 
comes from having parties ob¬ 
tain these forms in their own 
language, ideally before com¬ 
ing to the court,” Romero says. 

“Even if parties do not have the 
forms beforehand, if they re¬ 
ceive them at the time of their 
appearance, they can follow 
along and not only hear but 
also read important informa¬ 
tion. This, we believe, creates 
greater access.” 

In 1860 there were 328,249 
immigrants in Ohio, representing 14 percent of the state’s popu¬ 
lation. According to ohiohistorycentral.org, “Signs in (Lancaster, 
Ohio) were printed in both English and German. By 1809 a Ger¬ 
man-language newspaper, Der Ohio Adler, began to be published. 
Cincinnati and Cleveland Germans also established their own Ger¬ 
man-language newspapers. ... Over-the-Rhine emerged as an im¬ 
portant center of German immigrant culture. The neighborhood 
had its own churches, clubs, and German-language newspapers.” 
We still enjoy many of these “immigrant” traditions today - May 
Festival, Oktoberfest, Bockfest (sort of the Hallmark holiday of 
the bunch). Why else would we eat goetta? 

Access to government is for everyone. Our ancestors would 
be proud. 

See more Ohio immigrant history at www.ohiohistorycentral. 
org. 

For information about the state supreme court’s Interpreter 
Services Program, contact Program Manager Bruno Romero 
at 614-387-9404 or visit http://www.supremecourt.ohio.gov/ 
ICS/interpreterSvcs/default.asp. The forms are online at http:// 
www.supremecourt.ohio.gov/ICS/interpreterSvcs/forms/de- 
fault.asp. Want to be a court interpreter? Visit http://www.su- 
premecourt.ohio.gov/ICS/interpreterSvcs/calendar/default. 
asp. 


“Often, interpreters, particularly 
unqualified interpreters, summarize, 
omit or misinterpret documents, 
principally when the documents 
have to be sight-translated on the 
spot. By having these documents, 
courts can avoid the consequences 
of mistranslated statements or 
misunderstood instructions.” 

-Bruno Romero 


facebook 


Become a Fan of Streetvibes on Facebook 
http://www.facebook.com/streetvibescincinnati 
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Sexy, Yu m my, Ve g g ie 

Your tour guide into the steamy 
side of vegetarian cuisine 



By Alecia A. Lott 

Contributing Writer 

E ating according to 
the seasons is a big 
thing these days, as 
it should be. Everyone from 
nutritionists to environmen¬ 
talists tell us that, because it’s 
March, we should load our 
grocery carts with carrots, 
Brussels sprouts and beets. 
Yes, food is more nutritious, 
better for the environment 
and tastes better when eaten 
fresh and picked during the 
season in which it was natu¬ 
rally meant to be harvested. 
There, I said it. 

But lately, during this harsh 
winter when I should be look¬ 
ing for stew recipes, my tum¬ 
my’s been craving summer 
foods like tomatoes and okra. 

Now don’t get me wrong, 
I would never buy a fresh 
tomato in March in Cincin¬ 
nati. I’d rather eat Styrofoam. 
Canned tomatoes, however, 
are always a star in my pan¬ 
try, regardless of the weather. 


Photo by Alecia A. Lott 

They’re OK, right? 

Surely no one would object 
to frozen sliced okra - or, as I 
like to call them, green penta¬ 
gons of happiness. 

Although their annual time 
in the spotlight as a New 
Year’s Eve symbol of prosper¬ 
ity is over, black-eyed peas 
are still aces to me. I like to 
get dried ones and cook them 
myself, but the canned ver¬ 


sion is good as well. 

Put them all together with 
couscous, a teeny-tiny pas¬ 
ta that cooks in literally 3-5 
minutes tops, and what do 
you have? Ta-da, a lazy, politi¬ 
cally incorrect meal that will 
keep the chill off your bones. 
But don’t tell the food police. 
Let’s be naughty together! 


Easy Black-Eyed Peas, Okra, 
and Tomatoes with Couscous 


Serves 2 

2 cups black-eyed peas, cooked and drained 
(or 1 15-oz can, drained) 

1 15-oz can diced tomatoes, with juice 
12 oz. frozen sliced okra 

2 cloves garlic, minced 
V 2 tsp. red pepper flakes 
3-4 drops liquid smoke 
Salt to taste 

1 cup couscous 
1 cup water 
1 tsp. olive oil 
Lemon juice (optional) 

1. Combine the first seven ingredients in a sauce¬ 
pan, cover and bring to a rapid boil. Reduce 
heat and simmer, stirring occasionally until 
couscous is done. 

2. In a second pan, boil water. Add olive oil and 
couscous, stir quickly and cover. Remove from 
heat. Let sit for five minutes. 

3. Fluff couscous with a fork. Served topped with 
tomato mixture. For added zing, squeeze a lit¬ 
tle lemon juice on top. 


Alecia Lott also writes for her food and travel blog , Bang-Bang's Quest for Yay, Yum and Yes. Visit http://bangbangquest. wordpress.com 


Artwork 

By Anthony Williams 




“Development should be viewed as a human rights issue, not as a question of 
simply increasing the gross national product (GNP). When the national economy 
picks up, the situation of the poor is not necessarily improved. Therefore 
development should be redefined. It should refer only to a positive measurable 
change in per capita income of the bottom 50 percent of the population.” 

- Muhammad Yunus 

Banker to the Poor: Micro-lending and the battle against world poverty 
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You Can’t Keep a Vendor Down 

Kenny Bussell sells 'Streetvibes' and tomatoes 


In addition to 
selling Streetvibes, 
Bussell is an 
urban gardener, 
growing tomatoes 
where he can and 
selling them to 
local restaurants. 


By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 

L ack of transportation keeps many Streetvibes vendors from 
taking the paper to other neighborhoods. But Kenny Bus¬ 
sell isn’t one of them. 

Bussell, 49, is one of the few vendors who sell Streetvibes in 
Northern Kentucky. He gets from Covington, where he lives, to 
Over-the-Rhine, where he picks up copies of the paper, via a bicy- 

_ cle. But his is no ordinary bike. Bussell rigged it with a 

49cc Honda motor. 

“I put it on in about 45 minutes,” he says. “I’ve been 
taking it wide open ever since.” 

The motor gets 100 miles per gallon of gas. Bussell 
could go 28 miles per hour when the motor was new. 
It’s no longer new, however. The clutch is going out, 
he says. He hopes his next motor will be chain-driven. 
His friction-drive motor doesn’t work when it rains. 
“When it gets wet, I can’t get around,” he says. 
- Don’t expect those kinds of obstacles to keep Bus¬ 
sell from getting around. Selling Streetvibes for the 
past four months is just the latest way he has adapted to challenges 
in life. 

Originally from Carlisle, Ky., where he grew up on a racehorse 
farm, he has lived in this area for the past 25 years. 

“I became a truck driver when I turned 21 and drove a truck for 
about 15 years,” Bussell says. “I enjoyed it but I don’t have very 
much education so it knocked me out of the ballgame. You’ve got 
to be able to read road signs and read them pretty fast.” 

In addition to selling Streetvibes , Bussell is an urban gardener, 
growing tomatoes where he can and selling them to local restau¬ 
rants. He got started three years ago when he encountered Brenda 
Zachmeister, owner of Morning Glory Bed And Breakfast, outside 
one day. 

“She was out there one day deciding what to do with her empty 
lot,” Bussell says. “I asked her if I could grow tomatoes. She said, 
T’m a vegetarian and I think that would work pretty well.’ ” 

The result is a community garden, with one plot for Morning 



Bussell advertises that he sells Streetvibes on the front of his bike. 
Photo by Lynne Ausman. 



Kenny Bussell. Photo by Lynne Ausman. 


Glory, one for Bussell and four or five plots rented by others. In fact, 
the garden has experienced some unwanted popularity. 

“It’s been like a guerilla garden,” Bussell says. “Anybody could 
take anything. This year we’re going to get a fence around it.” 

But vegetable pilferers aren’t the only people who have noticed. 
A lawyer in Covington lets Bussell use an empty lot on Russell 
Street to grow vegetables, and he has asked the city for permission 
to grow on empty lots that it owns. 

“They like the idea and they’re going to work with me,” Bussell 
says. “They’ve got a bunch of plants they can give me and a few 
tools.” 

Last year Bussell grew 120 tomato plants. He is aiming even 
higher this year, hoping to find more lots to cultivate and hire oth¬ 
ers to work with him. 

“I should be able to put this together and put people to work, 
too,” he says. “I’ve got two or three homeless people who do odd 
jobs. If we work together, we won’t go hungry.” 

Bussell’s entrepreneurial spirit doesn’t mean his problems are 
over, however. 

“I’ve got a roof over my head right now,” he says. “My brother’s in 
the process of remodeling a house right now. As soon as he’s done 
and it’s sold, I’ll be back out on the streets. I just go from friend’s to 
friend’s. I don’t care for shelters. I need to get where I can get some 
housing.” 

If you have vacant land that you’d like to let for vegetable garden¬ 
ing, or if you own a restaurant and would like to donate vegetable 
waste for composting, call Bussell at 859-652-8904. 



Half for a 

(KLOSTERMAN) 

BAKING COMPANY, INC. 

Throughout the month of March, Klosterman Baking Company 
will donate one half loaf of bread to the Greater Cincinnati 
Coalition for the Homeless for every half loaf sold. 

Pick up a coupon for Klosterman Bread at www.facebook.com/klostermanbakingcompany 


Half 


Greater 
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Coalition For 
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Every Woman a Road Warrior 

New anthology is a travelogue of women's lives 


By Gregory Flannery 
Editor 

I ’ve never been a woman and never owned a truck, and I have 
enough lingering sexist prejudice that Em still surprised when I 
see a woman driving one. That said, a truck might have been the 
perfect cover illustration for When One Door Closes: Reflections from 
Women on Life's Turning Points. 

Trucks figure prominently in two of the 56 es¬ 
says that make up this powerful anthology. One 
author credits a garbage truck that crashed into 
her car with leading her to a career of religious 
ministry. Another author describes the murder 
of her daughter by an estranged husband, who 
first rammed her car with his truck and then 
shot her as she dangled upside-down, suspend¬ 
ed by a seat belt. 

This diverse collection traverses the wind¬ 
ing roadway from tragedy to triumph and all 
points in between in the lives of women. Edited 
by Terri Spahr Nelson, a clinical social worker 
in Oxford, Ohio, When One Door Closes does 
not settle for blithe happy endings but relates 
the hard-earned wisdom of women who have 
encountered detours, road closings and pot¬ 
holes and sometimes run out of gas on their 
journeys. 

Readers will know from the start that this is no 
Chicken Soup for the Soul takeoff. The first es¬ 
say is by a woman married to a female-to-male 
transsexual, frustrated that so many questions 
about their relationship are merely anatomical. 

Another author talks about her four marriages. 

Yet another describes herself as happily mar¬ 
ried but unable to escape the feelings she has 
for another man. 

Spahr Nelson has organized the essays into chapters that capture 
some of the complexity of women’s lives - marriage and divorce, parent¬ 
ing, abuse, illness, addiction, finding one’s identity, careers and death. 
Death makes many appearances. 

“I’m Here,” by Alice Coggin Bagley, 
caught me off guard. Her account of 
her friend’s dying day is excruciating. 

Bagley had the unhappy task of helping 
her friend’s family prepare for the death 
- a task I had in the case of both my par¬ 
ents but which didn’t affect me in the 
gut-wrenching way this essay did. 

In “Paula,” Vickie Andresen Sedillo 
discusses the suicide of her schizo¬ 
phrenic mother: “By the time the news 
came that Mom had died, she had been 
dead for years. Not her body, but whatever it was deep inside her that 
made her my mother was long dead.” As if to drive home the point, the 
mother’s body lay undiscovered for two months in her apartment in the 
Arizona desert. To Sedillo and her friend fell the odiferous task of clean¬ 


ing up afterward. 

“We did it all in one day, with no help from the men,” Sedillo writes. 
“This is not to say that the guys wouldn’t have helped, had we asked 
them to help us. Uncle lohnny, however, had gone an eloquent shade 
of green the first time he smelled the papers that Paula and I carried 
through the house.” 

Other kinds of loss can be equally grievous. One author comes to terms 
with learning that she must carry her dead fe¬ 
tus to delivery for several weeks, only to have 
her husband make sexual overtures a few days 
later. Another writer, Erin Wilson, is shocked by 
the idiotic comment of a doctor who refuses to 
perform a vasectomy on her young husband 
because his “next wife” might want children. 

But Wilson’s essay, like others in this book, 
isn’t without humor - though in the case of her 
essay, “Biology,” some of the laughs might be 
best appreciated by women. Wilson describes 
the pre-surgical preparation for the vasectomy 
- “his rooster plucked of every last feather, head 
bowed in reverence to the upcoming chop.” In 
“Shopping in the Sperm Aisle,” Rebecca J. Love 
reveals that an extra $85 will pay for the seed of 
a donor who has a Ph.D. 

Seemingly minor events can prove life-al¬ 
tering. In “Ending the Tyranny of ‘Supposed 
To,’ ” Margo Pierce - a contributing writer for 
Streetvibes- describes the awakening she expe¬ 
rienced when she put canisters on her kitchen 
counter-top. It was an act of rebellion against a 
domineering husband. But it was the reaction 
by Pierce’s sister that made the author realize 
that something in her marriage was terribly 
wrong. 

After each chapter, Spahr Nelson lists “Re¬ 
flection Points,” and she closes the book with “Lessons Learned.” These 
are helpful and un-intrusive but sometimes unnecessary. The authors 
do a fine job of drawing the lessons on their own. 

In “Winter Solstice,” Karen Ander Francis notes, “Resentment is like 
taking poison and expecting the other person to die.” 

“A New Challenge” by Va Vang, who 
moved in 1975 from Laos to Thailand 
and then to the United States, best sums 
up the book’s theme: “No one really 
knows what life might throw at us. One 
day we think that life will be the same 
and we will be doing the same thing all 
our lives. Then change strikes without 
warning.” 

Spahr Nelson is donating 35 percent 
of profits from When One Door Closes to 
charities: the Global Fund for Women; 
the Rape, Abuse, Incest National Network; the Beginning Over Founda¬ 
tion; the Washington Area Women’s Foundation; and Women's Legal Re¬ 
source. To order a copy, visit sugatipublications.com. 


When One 
Door Closes 

/ jw ">0> k <9 c m Mifa Tkm'ig 


Terri Spahr Nelson, Editor 


Readers will know from the start that this is 
no Chicken Soup for the Soul takeoff. The first 
essay is by a woman married to a female-to-male 
transsexual, frustrated that so many questions about 
their relationship are merely anatomical. Another 
author talks about her four marriages. Yet another 
describes herself as happily married but unable to 
escape the feelings she has for another man. 
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The Chemistry of Faith 

Neuro-science studies religion's effect on the brain 

By Jeremy Flannery tions to individualized spiritual practices. 

Contributing Writer The authors’ research suggests that God in 

the minds of Americans faces an identity cri- 
o you believe God exists? Whether sis: He might be She or neuter, loving, com- 
or not She is with us, our brains manding, caring, damning or non-existent, 
crave faith exercised through Young children tend to see God as anthro- 
prayer or meditation and discussion, accord- pomorphic, they write. As our young brains 
ing to neuroscientist Andrew Newberg, M.D. develop, especially the frontal lobe, which is 
and Mark Robert Waldman, an associate fel- attributed toward logic and critical thinking, 
low of the University of Pennsylvania. we begin to see God as more of an abstract 

The two authors of How God Changes notion and sometimes shed religious instruc- 
Your Brain do not assert correctness for any tions to establish personal beliefs, they write, 
ideology. Newberg writes he is open to the The authors used brain scans to see what 
possibility of God’s existence while Wald- parts of the brain become active during med- 
man chooses to view the universe through itation or prayer. They scanned the brains of 
evidence. I prefer an agnostic mesh that bor- people who meditate or pray for about an 
rows benevolent facets of the monotheisms hour each day to compare to those who do 
and Buddhism. The book provides scientific not by asking them to pray or meditate for 
evidence that suggests personal perspectives 12 minutes. The results show that those who 
of faith are more complex than such labels pray or meditate daily have decreased activ- 
as Hasidic Jew, Sunni Muslim and Method- ity in their parietal lobes, the portion of the 
ist Christian; and certainty about faith eludes brain associated with concern for the ego. 
us, even atheists. Religious fundamentalism is not a neuro- meditating for 12 minutes per day, engag- 

_ “Ultimately, it is a logical pathogen sparking theistic violence, ing in aerobic exercise and participating in 

mistake to assume according to the authors. They write that, if meaningful discussions also rank upon their 

Yawning, the fifth best that any self-assigned the focus is positive, such beliefs can cause list. Yawning, the fifth best way, is the best¬ 
way, is the best-kept label, category or de- beneficial effects in the human brain. Fear kept secret for maintaining a healthy brain, 

secret for maintaining scription of religious of an angry god and resentment and anger the authors write. Smile at the idea and try 

a healthy brain, the belief accurately cap- toward infidels, however, cause brain dam- it. The authors say the act improves alert- 

authors write. Smile tures a person’s value age by releasing destructive neuro-chemicals ness, memory recall, voluntary control and 

at the idea and try it. system or moral- into the brain. temperature regulation, and it helps us relax 

The authors say the ity,” the authors write. “Anger interrupts the functioning of your and focus before taking on physical or men- 

act improves alertness, “Furthermore, our re- frontal lobes,” the authors write. “Not only do tal tasks. 

memory recall, voluntary search suggests that you lose the ability to be rational, you lose the The authors consider faith to be the best 

control and temperature the more a person awareness that you’re acting in an irrational way to exercise your brain because it drives 
regulation, and it helps contemplates his or way. When your frontal lobes shut down, it’s us to believe in ourselves and maintain an 
us relax and focus her values and beliefs, impossible to listen to the other person, let optimistic approach toward life, 
before taking on physical the more they are apt alone feel empathy or compassion.” Is it possible to perform all eight activities 

or mental tasks. to change.” But the authors offer brain exercises and together? The authors don’t say, but an at- 

_ The authors sought meditation techniques to alleviate such neg- tempt seems like a healthful challenge. 

to study how faith ative thoughts. They offer their “eight best The book is a cornerstone for studying 
neurologically affects the human brain and ways to exercise your brain.” how certain activities positively or negatively 

how views of God compare among various “Neuro-scientific evidence has governed affect your mind and ways to enhance your 
groups. So they ventured into the minds of our choice in selecting the eight best ways to brain’s health and vitality. If you’re interested 
Americans who participated in surveys to maintain a healthy brain,” they write. in understanding your own brain more, the 

offer their personal perspectives of God. Par- The list might be surprising. Repetitive authors cite 546 scientific studies related to 
ticipants drew pictures of God and described smiling is the eighth best way to enhance their research. 

how God feels along with other surveys for your brain as it helps to maintain a positive The most inspiring information in How 
the authors to mold an anatomical explana- outlook. Staying intellectually active ranks God Changes Your Brain is that we can gener- 
tion of how people perceive God through the seventh. ate new brain cells, we can reroute our neu- 

human senses. “This should be (if you will pardon the pun) rological circuitry toward more compassion 

The majority of respondents expressed be- a no-brainer,” they write. “When it comes to and optimism and we can understand the 
nevolent views of God as an abstract notion the dendrites and axons that connect one written results of neuro-scientific research, 
beyond their ability to fully comprehend, neuron to thousands of others, if you don’t The proof? I grasped it, and I’m an idiot. 

Also, the religious demographic in the United use it, you will lose it.” 

States is shifting from religious denomina- Consciously relaxing with pleasant music, 
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Typecasting 
Jim Tarbell 

Plays a dummy at 
League of Women Voters roast 


By Jesse Call 
Contributing Writer 

T he League of Women Voters 
of the Cincinnati Area cel¬ 
ebrated 90 years of political 
activism Feb. 27 at its 
annual Susan B. An¬ 
thony Dinner by tak¬ 
ing jabs at Cincinnati 
politicians. 

Former Cincinnati 
Mayor Jerry Springer, 
now a tabloid talk 
show host, emceed 
the event, in which 
Republican Ham¬ 
ilton County Clerk 
of Courts Patricia 
Clancy, Democratic 
judicial candidate 
Dan Donnellon and 
Jim Tarbell, a Char¬ 
ter Party candidate 
for Hamilton County 
Commissioner and 
former Cincinnati 
vice mayor, were roasted. 

Mayor Mark Mallory was originally 
scheduled to be roasted, but was re¬ 
placed by Donnellon when Mallory 
did not attend. 

Among the highlights of the eve¬ 
ning was the response by Donnellon, 
a former stand-up comedian, to his 
roasting. Donnellon cracked jokes 
about Springer and his hosting the 
second season of the television show, 
America's Got Talent. The winner in 
that season was a ventriloquist and 
impressionist. Donnellon apparently 
doesn’t have a high regard for ven¬ 
triloquism, which he referred to as 
“doing singing impressions with pup¬ 
pets.” 

Donnellon then called Tarbell to 
the podium and used him as a dum¬ 
my. Placing his hand on TarbelFs 
back, Donnellon impersonated Louie 
Armstrong singing “What a Wonder¬ 
ful World” as Tarbell colorfully pre¬ 
tended to be performing. 

“Jerry!” Donnellon said. “That’s not 
talent, people!” 

Donnellon also said that one lesson 
he learned when going into politics 
was to “bear an odd resemblance to 
Mr. Clean” in order to get the Procter 
and Gamble vote, a clear jab at Tar- 
bell’s bald head. 

Another highlight was when Tar¬ 
bell finished his response by playing 
harmonica for the audience. The tow¬ 
ering mural of Tarbell in Over-the- 
Rhine came up when Clancy said she 
feels safe in Over-the-Rhine. 

“The scariest thing I ever saw in 
Over-the-Rhine is that painting of Jim 
Tarbell,” she said. 

The mural has been a subject of 
controversy in Over-the-Rhine. Resi¬ 
dents were not asked for input before 
the mural was painted, and there are 
differing views on whether Tarbell is a 
hero or villain in the community (see 
“Gigantic Insult? Towering Tribute?,” 
issue of Jan. 1-14). 

Many have accused Tarbell of back¬ 
ing gentrification, driving out the 
residents of the community in order 


to make it more appealing to people 
with higher incomes. Tarbell was an 
ardent foe of the late Buddy Gray, 
founder of the Drop Inn Center and 
the Greater Cincinnati Coalition for 
the Homeless. 

After the event, 
Springer said he 
didn’t mind the jabs 
he received. A week 
prior to hosting the 
League of Women 
Voters dinner, he 
hosted WWE Raw , 
a popular wrestling 
program on TV, but 
said that “people here 
have more teeth.” 

Springer also 
shared his perspec¬ 
tive on how home¬ 
lessness has changed 
in the years since he 
was Cincinnati may¬ 
or. 

“It’s getting bet¬ 
ter,” he said. “We’re 
not there yet. And particularly in 
tough economic times, people be¬ 
come less worried about taking care 
of each other and more about taking 
care of themselves. We see that with 
the health care. You become so blase 
about it, and that scares me. I hope 
we aren’t losing our compassion.” 

Springer said he was unsure wheth¬ 
er he would get involved in Cincinnati 
politics again, saying he still had it in 
his system but that he doesn’t need 
a job. When voters prepare for elec¬ 
tions, the League of Women Voters is 
a better source of information than 
the news media, he said. 

“As cable news has become so ob¬ 
viously more partisan on both sides, 
there are more and more people that 
just want the straight scoop where 
they don’t feel there is going to be a 
bias even if there wasn’t one,” Spring¬ 
er said. “As we get closer to elections, 
more and more people are asking, 
‘Where can we go to find out basic in¬ 
formation on these people?’... This is 
where the league can do great work.” 

Although the issue of homeless¬ 
ness didn’t come up during the roast, 
the league’s monthly publication, The 
Voter, features homelessness and its 
impact on the community. League 
President Alice Schneider discussed 
the issue in her letter to readers, shar¬ 
ing an experience at a discussion 
group of women at the Drop Inn Cen¬ 
ter. 

“One left because of abuse,” Sch¬ 
neider wrote. “Another found her¬ 
self without the means to stay in her 
home after her husband died. An¬ 
other was recovering from drug and 
alcohol abuse and was trying to stay 
sober. One talked about how the FBI 
was tracking her down - we guessed 
that mental illness might be a par¬ 
tial reason for her homelessness. The 
stories were all different but the one 
thing that was the same was that they 
were homeless now and needed a 
place to stay.” 


By Larry Gross 

Contributing Writer 

I ’ve been a writer in Cincinnati 
for over 12 years now, and I’m 
aware 
that a lot of 
you still haven’t 
quite figured 
me out. Per¬ 
haps as a public 
service, I’d like 
to explain why 
I am the way I 
am and maybe 
also enlighten 
you on some 
things you 
probably don’t 
know about 
me. Ready? 

Let me ex¬ 
plain why I 
drink vodka: 

I like the way 
it tastes with 
tonic water, 
and somebody 
told me once it doesn’t have any car¬ 
bohydrates. I’ll continue to believe 
that even if it’s not true. You also can’t 
smell it on my breath. I usually don’t 
care if someone can smell alcohol 
on me, but if I’m standing in line at a 
bank, I don’t want someone sniffing 
and trying to figure me out. 

Let me explain why bus drivers 
should like me: I’m the kind of rider 
who always has the exact fare and 
waiting to turn it over as soon as I get 
on the bus. I’m not the kind of pas¬ 
senger who starts looking for change 
after getting on the bus or asking oth¬ 
er passengers if they have change for 
a $5 bill. 

Let me explain why I’m usually nice 
to telephone solicitors: I’ve had to do 
this a few times in my life to help make 
ends meet. It’s a thankless, shitty job. 
You get paid very little money, and 
people can be nasty as hell. Really, all 
a person has to do is say, “No, thank 
you” and hang up. 

Let me explain why I don’t answer 
the phone after 8 p.m.: If I’m drink¬ 
ing - and I’m a big boy; sometimes I 
am -1 don’t feel like acting normal on 
the phone when I’m clearly not. I’ve 
heard other people’s slurred speech 
on the phone, and it’s not very be¬ 
coming. 

Let me explain my reason to con¬ 
tinue to smoke: It relaxes me and goes 
great with my coffee in the morning. I 
like it when I’m writing. Something’s 
gonna get me at the end, and it might 
as well be something I enjoy. 

Let me explain why I enjoy going to 
Northern Kentucky bars: I can smoke 
inside. 

Let me explain why I have only two 
cups of coffee in the morning: I might 
want more; but if I have more than 
two cups, I start to feel sick and my 
heart starts to race. 

Let me explain my giving money 
to panhandlers: I usually think I’m 
a paycheck away from being there 
myself. It can’t be a good time asking 
strangers for money, so I try to put 
myself in their place. 

Let me explain why I’m no longer an 
accountant: After 33 years of income 


statements, balance sheets and gen¬ 
eral ledger account analysis, enough 
was enough. However, for fun, some¬ 
times my old accounting buddies and 
I get together and prepare amortiza¬ 
tion schedules 
- just for the 
pure enjoy¬ 
ment of it. 

Let me ex¬ 
plain why I’m 
now a writer: 
In my youth 
and in a lot of 
my adult life, 
I was always 
talked out of it 
-you know, I’ll 
never be able 
to support my¬ 
self by doing it. 
Over 12 years 
ago, I said the 
hell with it; it’s 
what I want to 
do. So far I’m 
still able to 
buy vodka and 
cigarettes, so I’ll consider this career 
change a complete success. 

Let me explain why I’m diabetic: 
It’s my mother’s fault. 

Let me explain my view on friends 
who desert you when you’re down 
and when you really need them: They 
really weren’t your friends anyway. 

Let me explain why I’m not a beer 
drinker: Before vodka, I was always a 
beer drinker. But years ago, at a bar 
down around the river, I really got sick 
on a brand. I haven’t really enjoyed a 
beer since. 

Let me explain my opinion on Jay 
Leno: Did you really think this guy 
would walk away from late night? He 
was always kind of “waiting in the 
lobby” for Conan to tank, but Conan 
didn’t get enough time to build his 
show, in part because of Leno’s poor 
showing as the lead in at 10 o’clock. 
Whatever. I never thought Leno was 
funny. I’ll continue to watch Letter- 
man. 

Let me explain why I don’t really 
care if you think I’m a “character” : 
Now that I’m older with longish, gray¬ 
ish blonde hair that’s too long, I’ve be¬ 
come increasingly known as someone 
who says what he thinks - namely a 
character. “Oh, he’s a character.... Oh, 
you never know what’s going to come 
out of his mouth.” Etc, etc, etc. The re¬ 
ality is I’m pretty much the same per¬ 
son I’ve always been. If getting older 
gives me a license to speak my mind 
without being judged, I’ll accept be¬ 
ing that character you think I’ve re¬ 
cently become. 

Let me explain my continued an¬ 
noyance with iceberg lettuce: Even 
upscale restaurants in Cincinnati 
continue to serve this crap. It has no 
nutritional value. None. It’s like eating 
tap water. 

All right—done for now. Of course 
there’s more to explain about myself, 
but Streetvibes refused to devote this 
entire issue to me. Yeah, I know. Pretty 
damn selfish. 


Larry Gross's latest book, Living Out Loud, 
is available at barnesandnoble.com and other online bookstores. 



Jim Tarbell. 
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Big, Fast and Costly 


Living large in the NFL 

By B. Clifton Burke 

Contributing Writer 

Q uarterbacks will always rule the 
roost in the NFL, but the next hot¬ 
test position this off-season appears 
fat guys - the defensive tackles. 

The mania for the plus-sized run-stuffers 
technically started last season when the Wash¬ 
ington Redskins paid $100 million for every 
ounce of the 350-pound Albert Haynesworth. 
That trend has grown in 2010 after witnessing 
multiple teams either franchise tag or sign big 
contracts to the big men who eat up space on 
the interior of the defensive line. 

The Green Bay Packers slapped their tackle, 
Ryan Pickett, with the franchise tag, as did the 
49ers with Aubrayo Franklin and New Eng¬ 
land with Vince Wilfork (though Wilfork even¬ 
tually signed a five-year, $40 million contract 
with the Patriots). The divisional scumbags, 
the Pittsburgh Steelers, signed their aged be¬ 
hemoth Casey Hampton to three more years 
for around 21 million bucks. Even the Bengals 
have made re-signing Tank lohnson a top off¬ 
season priority. 

Part of the reason tackles have become a 
more valued commodity of late is because of 
the recent fad teams have adopted, switching 
to a 3-4 defensive scheme. In a 3-4, the most 
interior player is known as a nose-tackle, and 
this man's job is to be as large as possible and 
force ball carriers to the outside. Sounds sim¬ 
ple, but nothing in the NFL is that easy. Even 
though some of these guys resemble small 
moons, they are still surprisingly nimble men 
who, when healthy, become a major setback 


to the opposition's running game. Nearly 
every effective 3-4 defense has a formidable 
nose-tackle as its centerpiece. 

The rush to acquire good tackles is also 
showing up in early draft prognostications. 
The first two selections of the 2010 draft could 
very well be defensive tackles, Ndamukong 
Suh from Nebraska and Gerald McCoy of 
Oklahoma. Suh, with the build of a Volkswa¬ 
gen, possesses the size and agility to fit into 
either a 3-4 or 4-3 scheme. McCoy is a little 
lighter and seems more suited to pair with 
another defensive tackle in a 4-3 set. Both of 
these players will be handed impressive con¬ 
tracts and will become the building blocks for 
the defenses they play for. 

It doesn't end with the top two either. Up¬ 
wards of five defensive tackles could be select¬ 
ed in the first round this year. Heavyweights 
Dan Williams of Tennessee, Brian Price of 
UCLA and fared Odrick of Penn State are also 
considered valuable prospects and won't like¬ 
ly be around by the third round. There is even 
a player nicknamed “Mount” because of his 
sheer enormity. Terrence Cody of Alabama ac¬ 
tually lost 20 pounds to weigh in around 350 
at the Scouting Combine. 

The gobs of money going to the defensive 
tackles is yet another trend in the trendiest 
pro sports league on the planet. Because they 
are in such a high demand now, many will be 
locked into longer contracts and won't sur¬ 
face on the free market again for quite awhile. 
What that translates to general managers and 
owners is this: Step right up and get your fat 
guy of the future. His big, he's fast and he's 
costly, but he will stop the run for years to 
come. 
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Poetry Corner 

A Paradox of Peace 

By Spencer Ledyard 

Each one has to find his peace from within. And peace to 
be real must be unaffected by outside circumstances. 
-Mahatma Gandhi 

He took his time. There was no rush. He paused. 

A peace within: breathe out, breathe in, breathe out. 

The harmony of mind and body caused 
By vast experience; it spread throughout. 

The light was good. The wind was down. No clouds, 

No shadow cast by tree or building face, 

And underfoot, the little, rounded shrouds 
That glide along beneath the human race. 

His pulse was slow. His hand was still. He kneeled. 

He closed his eyes. He counted ten. And then 
He opened them and saw a crowded field 
Where people milled around. He said, “Amen.” 

And all he felt was nothing, cold or hot, 

As he took aim; and let off his first shot. 


Peace Between Reloading 

By Spencer Ledyard 

Peace is that brief glorious moment in history when 
everybody stands around reloading. 

-Unknown 

Two up, two across, then an X, an O, 

X,0,X,0,X. Tic-tac-toe, you win. 

Wanna play again? The game's all chance; no, 

Let's do something else before we move in. 

How many are inside or do we know? 

They shouldn’t be armed but, well, maybe ten ... 

Christ... gimme a grenade before we go. 

Here. What are we waiting for? The captain ... 

Oh, when? Zero zero zero zero. 

That's like twenty minutes ago.... So when? 

I don't know, we’ll give him ten more or so 
And if he ain’t here yet we'll start blastin’. 

So ... wanna play again? Nah, that game’s dumb, 

(Yawn) 

It only kills time and killin’ time’s dumb. 


Quiet Rebel 

By Spencer Ledyard 

I am listening to Bob Dylan’s Highway 61 Revisited loudly 
on headphones that block out 
other noise. 

On this military base in Japan I take them off to scratch my 
ear and hear on the intercom 
The Star Spangled Banner. 

I quickly pull my headphones 
back on. 


Ode to the Homeless 
Man Passed Away 

By Jules Cantor 

Thirty springs, thirty summers, thirty short lived years 
Not to mention thirty winters through which he 
persevered 

Through thirty years he was a source of strength, though 
now he’s simply gone 

And though no longer with us, his legacy lives on 
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The Demise of Hip-Hop Firing people isn’t Easy 

Dear Editor, To the Editor: 


I really enjoyed the piece by Ariana Shahandeh in your latest edition of 
Streetvibes } entitled “New Voices of the Voiceless” (issue of Jan. 1-15). Shahan¬ 
deh writes so passionately about the demise of the hip-hop genre and about 
the amazing work of people like Radiant Amar and Jasiri X, who are working to 
save it. It really inspired me to seek out music such as theirs that really address 
all that the world is going through today. 

Music is such a strong outlet for so many individuals, and getting rid of all 
of the Hollywood-superficial musicians and going back to music that connects 
with reality could have such a strong impact on the youth of today. I hope that 
featuring Radiant Amar and Jasiri X in your newspaper speaks to other people 
like it spoke to me and raises awareness of the hardships that everyone faces 
in the world each day. 

Keep up the amazing work! 

Claire Heinichen 
Cincinnati 


Music as a Refuge 

To the editor: 

In reading the local newspaper, the article that stood out to me was “New 
Voices of the Voiceless” (issue of Jan. 1-J5) As I read it I just made so many con¬ 
nections. The music and its importance in tough times relates to The Soloist 
and the story of Nathaniel on the streets getting by with his violin. Music really 
seems to be the best rehab for people going through tribulations, just like Jay 
Z. He is definitely a rare case since he made it big. However, I agree with the 
writer and the local artists’ views on how fame and big time artists are too fo¬ 
cused on the money and fame. I almost hope Jasiri X doesn’t make it big so his 
views stay pure and his songs stay clean. 

The second connection I made in thinking about this article was the com¬ 
ments made about self-absorbed musicians. I probably would never have 
thought much of it except that in school right now we are reading Walt Whit¬ 
man. His poems were intended to reach out to the common man back in the 
late 19th century. However, his book was misunderstood and nationally re¬ 
jected. I see the book’s failure at the time due to Whitman’s overuse of personal 
experiences. Many infer the poet is cocky and pompous. I do not agree yet I do 
see how they could make this judgment. 

I think that popular artists who only sing about themselves rub off to listen¬ 
ers like Whitman did. While their songs may be catchy and appeal to the pub¬ 
lics’ auditory senses, the meaning is often shallow. Jasiri X and Radiant Amar 
are totally right in their criticism of today’s trend to glorify hard-core partying 
when really alcohol can lead to homelessness. It’d be ideal to have more mod¬ 
est, conservative artists spreading positive messages of hope rather than pro¬ 
moting bad habits that lead to troublesome society. 

If you ever are in touch with either artist, please pass along my support. I 
listened to them both on youtube and enjoy their new outlook on hip hop as 
well as their messages. 

Lastly, I thought “Turn in your Gun Day” was a neat idea. While people prob¬ 
ably underestimate me and most of my classmates for any connection or em¬ 
pathy to what goes on downtown and in “bad” neighborhoods, I have a di¬ 
rect connection through my tennis coach. He grew up in Over-the-Rhine and 
throughout his childhood alone saw friends and family members shot before 
his eyes. I admire him for making a life for himself, avoiding trouble when it 
tempted him. 

I think the music piece offers some hope to people who find themselves 
in what seems to be a terrible situation that feels never-ending. Slaves in the 
1800s used music as therapy; it served as a kind of refuge they could enjoy in 
the midst of all their suffering. Music today can help people, too. First, if you’re 
good enough, you can turn it into a profession. If not, just singing can bring a 
smile to your face. The messages in songs also give hope to those feeling des¬ 
perate. And the fact that all of this is discussed to a degree in the newspaper 
enhances people’s knowledge of musical healing. 

I really enjoyed the article and newspaper. Good luck to your vendors. God 
bless those who passed away last year. Thank you for coming to our school and 
talking to us. 

Elizabeth Ann Blackburn 
Cincinnati 


Military Recruiter Lied 

To the Editor: 

In response to “Stop Abuses by Military Recruiters” (issue of March 1-14), I went 
into the military in 1966, and the military recruiter at 500 Main St. told me I could 
go to Hawaii, if I signed up for four years, and avoid Vietnam. I arrived at Scho¬ 
field Barracks, Hawaii, at the receiving barracks. Within a week I was assigned 
to an infantry company, and a month later I was training troops from Taiwan, 
Philippines and South Korea. I was with a jungle warfare training unit that was 
preparing new recruits for Vietnam. On Nov. 2,1967,1 was shipped out on a mer¬ 
chant ship to Vietnam with the 11th Infantry Brigade. The recruiter lied. 

Sonny Williams 
Clifton 


First of all I’d like to applaud you on what a wonderful paper you are pro¬ 
ducing. Streetvibes seems to be a wonderful outlet for news that I simply have 
not seen elsewhere. I am the photo-editor of The Scroll the paper at my high 
school, and I definitely appreciate the breadth of content and the interesting 
perspectives presented in each of the articles. I received a copy of the paper 
following a presentation on the homeless, and it’s given me a perspective on 
certain hot-topic issues that I hadn’t seen before. 

One thing I wanted to comment on was the article “On the Streets, Not ‘Up 
in the Air’ ” (issue of Jan. 15-30). I definitely understand the author's point that 
not all those who get let go react angrily, but I suppose I have another one of 
those contrasting viewpoints. My father works in relatively the same business 
as Clooney’s character does, and I would argue that the reason the movie fo¬ 
cused in so much on the people that became violent is because these people 
have the most effect on people like my dad. My father spends most of his time 
on his airplane (he is just about to break 2 million miles), and while the main 
portion of his job is not to fire people, this part certainly upsets him. 

Whenever you google my dad, up pop up blogs describing my father as Sa¬ 
tan or even insulting his mother or my sister and myself. Even though my dad 
is just doing his job, many people take it personally and thus backlash against 
him and his team. In one office in Tampa, someone even threatened my father 
with a bomb. While smaller staffs may not respond in such an ugly manner, 
“corporate crap” is different. 

While the movie may not have taken the direction the author suggested (and 
please recommend the movie Outsourced to them as, if they really want to see 
O&O, that's their gig), I think it was successful in exploring the psychological 
toll that those kinds of jobs have on the people that do them. My dad is con¬ 
vinced I think he’s a monster because of what he does. He’s never home, people 
hate on him over the Internet, and his job is basically to make some people 
miserable. It’s not all he does, but it’s a part of it, and it's something that affects 
him every day. 

I really enjoyed reading your paper, and if I have the opportunity to get my 
hands on another copy in the future, I certainly will take advantage of it. 

liana Habib 
Cincinnati 


Homeless People Deserve Respect 

To the Editor: 

Reading the Jan. 1 edition of Streetvibes y I came across a phrase that really res¬ 
onated with me. In the article, “Homeless Coalition Marks 25 Years,” Liz Carter 
is quoted as saying, “Ten years ago I was one of those people who thought that, 
in Cincinnati, if you're not making it, it's probably because you're not trying 
hard enough.” I have a confession, too: I believed the exact same thing. 

When I passed a homeless man I thought, GGosh. He should really get a 
job and stop begging for money.” I categorized all homeless people under the 
same, lazy, sloppy stereotype. But after hearing the representatives from the 
Homeless Coalition that came to my school last week, Grady’s story, and read¬ 
ing your newspaper, I have a new understanding of the homeless. 

I now know that every person is different: different story, different person¬ 
ality, different life. I know that many become homeless due to circumstances 
completely out of their control. I know that being homeless presents difficul¬ 
ties and situations that I can't even begin to imagine. And, most importantly, 
I know that each homeless person deserves the same respect I give to every 
other person I meet. Thank you for helping me to better understand my fellow 
human beings. 

Ali Breneman 
Cincinnati 


Have something on your mind? 
Do you agree or disagree 
with an article? 

Let us know: 

117 E. 12th Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 

streetvibes2@yahoo.com 
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Need Help or Want to Help? 


Shelter: Women and Children 

Central Access Point 
Cincinnati Union Bethel 

300 Lytle Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Bethany House 

1841 Fairmount Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45214 

Grace Place Catholic Worker House 

6037 Cary Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45224 

Salvation Army 

131 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

YWCA Battered Women’s Shelter 

Shelter: Men 


381-SAFE 
768-6907 

557-2873 

681-2365 

762-5660 

872-9259 

241-5525 


Churches Active in Northside 591-2246 

4230 Hamilton Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45223 
FreeStore/FoodBank 241-1064 

112 E. Liberty Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Madisonville Ed & Assistance Center 271-5501 
4600 Erie Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45227 
Serves area codes: 45226, 45227, 45208, 45209 
St. Vincent de Paul 562-8841 

1125 Bank Street, Cinti, Ohio 45214 


City Gospel Mission 

1419 Elm Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Justice Watch 241-0490 

St. Fran/St. Joe Catholic Work. House 381-4941 
1437 Walnut Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mt. Airy Shelter 661-4620 


Shelter: Both 

Anthony House (Youth) 


961-4080 


Treatment: Men 

Charlie’s 3/4 House 

2121 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 

DIC Live In Program 
Prospect House 

682 Hawthorne Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45205 

Starting Over 

Treatment: Women 

First Step Home 

2203 Fulton, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Treatment: Both 


784-1853 

721-0643 

921-1613 

961-2256 


961-4663 


Crossroad Health Center 
5 E. Liberty St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Health Resource Center 
Homeless Mobile Health Van 
McMicken Dental Clinic 
40 E. McMicken Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45202 
Mental Health Access Point 
Mercy Franciscan at St. John 
1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 
NAMI of Hamilton County 
PATH Outreach 

Other Resources 

Center Independent Living Options 
Emmanuel Community Center 

1308 Race St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Peaslee Neighborhood Center 

214 E. 14th St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Franciscan Haircuts from the Heart 

1800 Logan St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 

Goodwill industries 
Healing Connections 
Mary Magdalen House 

1223 Main St. Cinti, Ohio 45202 


381-2247 

357-4602 

352-2902 

352-6363 

558-8888 

981-5800 

458-6670 

977-4489 


241-2600 

241-2563 

621-5514 

381-0111 

771-4800 

751-0600 

721-4811 


2728 Glendora Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45209 




People Working Cooperatively 

351-7921 

Caracole (HIV/AIDS) 

761-1480 

AA Hotline 

351-0422 

The Caring Place 

631-1114 

1821 Summit Road, Cinti, Ohio 45237 


CCAT 

381-6672 

United Way 

211 

Drop Inn Center 

721-0643 

830 Ezzard Charles Dr. Cinti, Ohio 45214 


Women Helping Women 

977-5541 

217 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Joseph House (Veterans) 

241-2965 



Interfaith Hospitality Network 

471-1100 

1522 Republic Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Hamilton/Middletown 


Lighthouse Youth Center (Youth) 

221-3350 

Hamilton County ADAS Board 

946-4888 



3330 Jefferson, Cinti, Ohio 45220 


Recovery Health Access Center 

281-7422 

St. Raephaels 

863-3184 



Sober Living 

681-0324 

Salvation Army 

863-1445 

Housinq: 


Talbert House 

641-4300 

Serenity House Day Center 

422-8555 





Open Door Pantry 

868-3276 

CMHA 

721-4580 

Advocacy 




Excel Development 

632-7149 



Northern Kentucky 


OTR Community Housing 

381-1171 

Catholic Social Action 

421-3131 



114 W. 14th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Community Action Agency 

569-1840 

Brighton Center 

859-491-8303 

Tender Mercies 

721-8666 

Contact Center 

381-4242 

799 Ann St. Newport, KY 


27 W. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


1227 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


ECHO/Hosea House 

859-261-5857 

Tom Geiger House 

961-4555 

Franciscan JPIC 

721-4700 

Fairhaven Resuce Mission 

859-491-1027 

Dana Transitional Bridge Services 

751-0643 

Gr. Cinti Coalition for the Homeless 

421-7803 

Homeward Bound Youth 

859-581-1111 

Volunteers of America 

381-1954 

117 E. 12th Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Mathews House 

859-261-8009 



Intercommunity Justice & Peace Cr. 

579-8547 

Homeless & Housing Coalition 

859-727-0926 

Food/Clothina 


Legal Aid Society 

241-9400 

Parish Kitchen 

859-581-7745 



Ohio Justice & Policy Center 

421-1108 

Pike St. Clinic 

859-291-9321 

Lord’s Pantry 

621-5300 

Faces Without Places 

363-3300 

Transitions, Inc 

859-491-4435 

OTR/Walnut Hills Kitchen & Pantry 

961-1983 

Stop AIDS 

421-2437 

Welcome House of NKY 

859-431-8717 

OTR: 1620 Vine Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 




205 West Pike Street, Covington, KY 41011 

Walnut Hills: 2631 Gilbert, Cinti, Ohio 45206 

Health 


Women’s Crisis Center 

859-491-3335 

Our Daily Bread 

621-6364 



VA Domiciliary 

859-559-5011 

1730 Race Street, Cinti, Ohio 45202 


Center for Respite Care 

621-1868 

VA Homeless 

859-572-6226 

St. Francis Soup Kitchen 

535-2719 

3550 Washington Ave, Cinti, Ohio 45229 





Vendor Voice 


Halfway Houses Help the Community 

Rehabilitation and a way to become productive 


By George Herrell 

Streetvibes Vendor 

The term “halfway house” might conjure up thoughts of illiterate convicts 
whoVe spent most of their lives behind bars or of drug addicts whoVe fried 
their brains with dope until they can barely complete the 
simplest thought without assistance. 

In fact, however, today’s halfway houses are “transition¬ 
ing stations” which contain a wealth of talents, ideas and 
abilities from all walks of life, and although there are those 
few individuals who simply hope to use them as easy end¬ 
ings to long stints in jail, more and more you’ll find that 
halfway house programs are last-ditch havens of hope for 
men and women alike who’ve made poor choices in the 
past and now want nothing more than to improve the qual¬ 
ity of their lives. 

Programs such as Volunteers of America, Talbert House 
and Cornerstone, just to name a few, offer such services as “corrective think¬ 
ing” courses, G.E.D. classes, employment counseling, as well as individual 


case-management geared toward ensuring that ex-offenders are equipped to 
re-enter society as productive members of the community. 

They provide structure and guidance that individuals being released from 
prison wouldn’t otherwise receive, while at the same time holding clients en¬ 
tirely accountable for their actions, achievements and/or failures. 

In some instances they even serve an interventional func¬ 
tion, accepting probationers with the hope that having the 
same services offered to them might prevent the need for 
expensive, extended incarcerations at state facilities. 

More often than, not halfway houses benefit the commu¬ 
nity as well as their clients by offering a centralized pool of 
employable individuals eager to prove themselves in the job 
market and eventually releasing those individuals as suc¬ 
cessful productive individuals to their respective communi¬ 
ties once their debts to society have been paid. 

So the next time that you hear of the possibility that a 
halfway house might be opening in your neighborhood, 
take the time to “play the tape all the way through,” honestly weigh the alter¬ 
natives, check the statistics. Make an informed choice. 


They provide structure and 
guidance that individuals 
being released from prison 
wouldn’t otherwise receive, 
while at the same time holding 
clients entirely accountable 
for their actions, achieve¬ 
ments and/or failures. 
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Farron Allen’s Body of Work 

Bits and pieces of humanity in a cry for freedom 


F arron Allen grew up in the mountains of southern West Vir¬ 
ginia, the product of three generations of coalminers. He was 
raised by loving and religious grandparents who imparted 
to him the rigorous and somewhat rigid teachings of their Southern 
Baptist faith. 

As a child, he helped his father build things around the house; it 
gave him a good sense for materials and constructions that proved 
important in his artistic direction. 

Allen is a sculptor who uses primarily fabricated or found metal 
objects, casted and welded together, thus given a new life. 

“In my work, I usually incorporate fragments - found, given, from 
my own history, of my creation - that I weld together in a final form 
that bears a special meaning,” he says. “The finished product makes 
a statement and connects to me, my art, the history of the objects 
included, the people they represent.” 

Allen is also a popular art teacher at the University of Cincinnati 
(UC), where he teaches sculpture foundry. 

Despite his early inclinations to art, reflected by his constant draw¬ 
ing as a child and throughout school, Allen did not pursue art educa¬ 
tion until in his late twenties. In college, he earned two degrees in 
social work, specializing in aging. He worked then in nursing homes 
and community programs, an occupation he enjoyed but that he in¬ 
terrupted, relocating to Florida for personal reasons. 

When he returned a few years later to his native West Virginia, not 
finding a satisfying job in social work, he worked as a toll collector 
on the West Virginia Turnpike. This allowed him to further his artistic 

interest: working on the 
midnight shift, he took 
advantage of its slow pace 
to re-immerse himself 
in art and create a whole 
body of drawings collect¬ 
ed by friends, coworkers 
and regular truckers who 
came through his lane. 

Eight years later, due 
to the tedious nature of 
his otherwise well pay¬ 
ing job, Allen decided to 
quit it and pursue instead an art career. He enrolled at West Virginia 
University, received a bachelor of fine arts degree in sculpture and 
graphic design, then at UC for a master of fine arts degree in sculp¬ 
ture. Allen has lived in Cincinnati since then, creating his own art and 
teaching at the university. 

The human figure always held an important place in his work. Ab¬ 
stracted life-size at the beginning, it became progressively decom¬ 
posed into body parts, hands, faces, incorporated in sculptures with 
found objects, tools, spoons, crosses. Skulls and bones were also of¬ 
ten prominent. 

This imagery, termed the Attack on Innocence by Allen, coincided 
with the emerging of the AIDS epidemic and Allen’s experience of the 
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By Saad Ghosn 

Contributing Writer 



Hammered into Form, bronze and steel sculpture by Farron Allen. 
Photo by Bill Howes 



Farron Allen stands behind his sculpture, Reaching Out. 
Photo by Bill Howes. 


death of many of his friends and lovers. It was his reaction to the phys¬ 
ical disintegration of a large generation of young individuals, also to 
his anger at the negative societal response to the disease because it 
affected predominantly homosexual men. 

Other concerns that transpired all along through Allen’s works 
pertained to religion, its conflict with sexuality, its misuse for power 
and control; the moral hypocrisy that frequently rules society, the 
imposed conformist values that disagree with the individual’s basic 
aspirations. Being raised in a poor area controlled by corporations, 
brought up in a religion that denied and denigrated his own sexual 
expression and brainwashed with a set of rules contradictory to his 
thoughts and beliefs generated anger that came out as a statement 
in his work. Allen’s response, initially visceral and cathartic, later be¬ 
came message-laden, compassionate in its story telling. 

“I want my art to speak to people, to trigger questioning and think¬ 
ing, to generate a reaction, even if not always positive,” he says. “I 
want the history behind my work and its implications to be commu¬ 
nicated and perceived.” 

Commemorating those who died from AIDS, Allen did a series of 
altars with lights and mounds of bones, commentaries on death and 
life. Addressing the mixing of religion and sexuality, he did an installa¬ 
tion that included a cross composed of thousands of small crucifixes 
and an altar made of waxed underwear having phallic lights inside 
them. 

Reflecting on his own religious upbringing, childhood and sexual¬ 
ity, he did a series of Hair Boxes, incorporating his grandmother’s jew¬ 
elry, family bibles, crucifixes, his own hair that his grandmother had 
saved, casted body parts. He was thus enclosing his personal history 
with its conflicts and contradictions inside a box. 

Hammered into Form , a bronze and steel black sculpture, repre¬ 
sents a hand caught between two hammers, tools used to forge met¬ 
al. He meant it as an allegory to how we’re formed as human beings, 
forged by our upbringing, education, external factors, opportunities. 
The hand appears stuck, yet seems to reach out for change. A spoon, 
symbol of what is spoon-fed and forced down one’s throat, but also of 
medicine and cure, is placed in front of it. A twisted piece of metal rod 
welded to the side alludes to knotted and painful internal organs. The 
piece also addresses the boundaries and regulations set by govern¬ 
ment and laws, often to profit those in power, at the expense of the 
individual. 

Reaching Out , a similarly themed sculpture, represents a hand cov¬ 
ered with nails, displayed on a heavy tall structure with a chain. The 
hand reaches out but is weighted down and imprisoned. 

“Body parts are a frequent metaphor in my work,” Allen says. “They 
deal with the idea of attack, initially centered on AIDS - the rejection 
of a generation of people by government policy, morality, fear of con¬ 
tamination - but also attack on the essence and integrity of the indi¬ 
vidual by religion, politics, power and greed.” 

Through his art and teaching, Allen continues his plea to liberate 
the human from all that ties it down, especially rules hypocritically 
condoned by society. The cocooned, enclosed body that appeared in 
his earlier installations gave way later to free winged figures and an¬ 
gels. It is a transformation he would like to trigger and see happen in 
everyone, including himself. 

“I cannot imagine myself not doing art,” Allen says. “Art for me is 
everything. I make it, teach it, surround myself with it, use it to com¬ 
municate and to hopefully make a change.” 


Artists as Activists is a regular column highlighting Greater Cincinnati artists who use art as a vehicle for change. 
Saad Ghosn is the founder of SOS Art. Ghosn can be contacted at saad.ghosn@uc.edu. 








